find them forsaking their ideals of behaviour and their
standards of what is pleasant, enjoyable, clean and decent,-
and worth fighting for.

Inherently and instinctively I knew these things because
I had known and loved my Granny. Though her life was
lived a very long stone's throw from Mayfair, Granny,
nevertheless, was the perfect personification of the British
character. She represented the backbone of the nation.

"Mark my words, Alice, the child has talent."

Whenever Granny said "mark my words," she became
the family oracle, to be heard and heeded with respect.

She spoke composedly, continuing to rock in her wheel-
back armchair with her feet resting on the brass fender rail,
while her knitting needles clicked without ceasing.

I have no0 way of knowing just when Granny decided
that I was destined for the theatre. She and Grandfather,
whom I chiefly remember because he suffered from a-
disease called chalky gout, had strongly disapproved of their
daughter Alice's alliance with the profession. Perhaps they
accepted the fact that the offspring of that unfortunate
union was doomed from the moment of conception, and
could not, therefore, be held back from her dark destiny.
At any rate, I never remember Granny putting up any
pbjections to my frankly expressed ambition to go on the
stage.

To tell the truth,'she encouraged me. Whenever I stayed
with her we would play theatre. The programme started
with me coming through the sitting-room door to bow to her
as the audience and make my opening speech which began:
"Ladies and gentlemen, I am about to appear." I would
then disappear and get dressed up for the performance.
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